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THE HONOUR SYSTEM AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
VIRGINIA IN ORIGIN AND USE* 

I have been asked to prepare a paper on the Honour System 
in the University of Virginia. I have interpreted this request 
as having reference less to the historical development of this 
system than to its practical working, and I have felt that you 
would care more to learn the measure of success with which 
this so-called system pursues its aims, than to hear the often 
repeated eulogies of those familiar and universal ideals. 

This system has been in Virginia, however, so truly a 
growth, so little a result of contrivance, that I should despair of 
making you fully acquainted with its merits and its defects, un- 
less I might briefly sketch the origin of its life and the environ- 
ment amidst which it has matured its powers and conquered its 
ascendancy. I must, therefore, beg the indulgence of your 
patience, while I rapidly sketch its beginning and tell you how 
it was born and how it grew to man's estate. 

Thomas Jefferson is held by his admirers to be the first 
American to conceive clearly and pursue consistently the true 
image of an American university. Whether this claim be well 
or ill founded, it concerns us not here to inquire. One thing is 
certain and admitted : From the very birth of this nation, Jef- 
ferson was keenly interested in the problems of education. In 
1779 he promulgated for Virginia his well-known tripartite 
scheme of public instruction, embracing Common Schools, 
Grammar Schools, and a State University. In 1794 he urged 
the transfer to Virginia of the whole Faculty of the Academy 
of Geneva augmented by the illustrious geometer Lagrange, 
and the creation at one blow of a great American university with- 
in the borders of his native State. Fifteen years later he re- 
tired from public life to enjoy the repose of his country home at 
Monticello, but was soon solicited by his neighbors to aid them 
in organizing a local academy. He was over seventy years old 

*A paper read before the Association of Preparatory Schools and Col- 
leges in the Southern States at its annual meeting at the University of Ten- 
nessee, November, 1906. 
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and wearied out with the fierce fightings and colossal toils of a 
long and illustrious public career. Yet he seized this opportun- 
ity with all the alacrity of youth; magnified the academy into a 
college and procured for it a charter from the legislature ; raised 
an endowment fund ; and then expanded his plan into a scheme 
for a State university ; secured the appointment of a Commission 
to select the site and devise the plans ; formulated the Report of 
the Commission and drafted the Bill; and at last, in 1819, aided 
by the devotion and sagacity of his young friend and lieutenant, 
Joseph Cabell, achieved the final passage of the statute which 
created the University of Virginia. The great statesman loved 
this child of his old age with no common love. In his familiar 
letters he called it his "bantling of forty years' birth and nurs- 
ing," and on his tomb he ordered that he be written down, not 
the Founder, but the "Father of the University of Virginia." 

In the report of the Commission appointed by the Legislature 
to fix the site and devise the plan of organization of the new 
university, a report drawn by Jefferson's own hand, we find set 
forth his ideal of academic discipline. In this famous passage, 
rightly regarded as the origin and the axiom of the Honour Sys- 
tem, Jefferson wrote as follows: 

"The best mode of government for youth in large collections is 
certainly a disideratum not yet attained by us. It may be well 
questioned whether fear after a certain age is a motive to which 
we should have ordinary recourse. The human character is sus- 
ceptible of other incitements to correct conduct more worthy of 
employ and of better effect. Pride of character, laudable ambi- 
tion, and moral dispositions are innate correctives of the indis- 
cretions of that lively age; and when strengthened by habitual 
appeal and exercise have a happier effect on future character than 
the degrading motive of fear. Hardening them to disgrace, to 
corporal punishment and servile humiliations cannot be the best 
process for producing erect character. The affectionate deport- 
ment between father and son offers in fact the best example for 
that of tutor and pupil ; and the experience and practice of other 
countries in this respect may be worthy of inquiry and consid- 
eration with us. It will then be for the wisdom and discretion 
of the visitors to devise and perfect a proper system of govern- 
ment, which if it be founded in reason and comity will be more 
likely to nourish in the minds of our youth the combined spirit of 
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order and self-respect, so congenial with our political institutions, 
and so important to be woven into the American character. ' ' 



Such was Jefferson's ideal of collegiate discipline. We turn 
to his practice in the building and organization of his new uni- 
versity. With a studious and unvarying regard to economy, in 
the administration of his modest funds, he adopted from the 
earliest beginning of the original Central College a novel archi- 
tectural conception — the creation of what he himself describes 
as an "Academic Village." The unit was a professor's resid- 
ence (including his school-room) and an adjoining group of single- 
story dormitories for students. Gradually these units arranged 
themselves into a connected quadrangle. Most of you have 
seen and recall the finished whole. To those who love it, Amer- 
ica offers no example of academic architecture so fine and so true. 
The genius of antique beauty and dignity seems to haunt its 
colonnades and throw the glamour of his loveliness over the 
scholastic life. The chastity of correct detail, the repose of 
perfect balance, the harmony of concordant motive make their 
victorious appeal to every attentive soul. The gracious variety 
of its facades masks a symmetry of plan which yet leaves upon 
us its secret impression of sincerity and force. It seems a fitting 
home, not for turbulent collegians nor bustling housewives, but 
for some guild of quiet scholars or some seminary of gentle monks. 

Into this secluded realm, built for meditation and study, poured 
the young Virginians of 1825. The pavilions were occupied in 
the main by scholarly young dons, fresh from the semi-monastic 
life of Oxford and Cambridge. The dormitories rapidly filled up 
with youngsters from the Virginian plantations and cities, bring- 
ing with them the social traditions and moral ideals of their Vir- 
ginian homes. Of mutual knowledge, of mutual sympathy, of 
mutual kindness there was little. Academic life is in the main 
an echo of the home life. The boys bring with them their vices 
and their virtues. The roots are the same, the soil only is altered. 
Some came from homes of sobriety and virtue, of religious con- 
viction and ascetic living. Young Gessner Harrison and his 
brother declined an invitation to dine with Mr. Jefferson at 
Monticello because the dinner was given on a Sunday. Others 
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brought with them the ancestral vices of the free-living Virgin- 
ian planter — his love of horses and sport, of cards and dice, of 
wine and women. The professors knew only the traditions of 
the English Public Schools and the English Universities — then 
at their worst, brutalized by force and violence, governed only 
by stern repression, sick for the reforming zeal and ennobling 
life of Thomas Arnold. The faculty attempted to govern these 
American boys as they themselves had been governed and the 
explosion followed promptly. In the very plan of the buildings 
Jefferson had made such government an anachronism. The 
students could not be kept in their rooms or otherwise confined. 
Espionage was impossible. Even the virtues of these youngsters 
worked to overthrow authority. They were brave and haughty, 
proud to indocility, magnificently loyal to each other, senitive 
to rebuke, and rebellious against punishment. With such col- 
legians and such college buildings the ancient methods of col- 
legiate discipline were doomed to failure. 

Nor had Jefferson stayed his hand at material measures calcu- 
lated to force his ideal of academic government into acceptance. 
When his Facutly was assembled they were presented with a 
code of laws framed by the wise old Rector and animated by his 
humane and novel views. There was but one offense for which a 
student could be expelled ; that was duelling. There were two for 
which he might be suspended for a brief period ; they were "riot- 
ous, disorderly, intemperate or indecent conduct within the pre- 
cincts of the university" and "contumacy under reproof." For 
all other offenses, however numerous, however gross, however 
exasperating, the Faculty could inflict nothing more than an ad- 
monition. It was expressly ordered that no student should be 
constrained to testify either against himself or against a fellow- 
student. "When testimony is required from a student it shall 
be voluntary and not on oath, and the obligation to give it shall 
be left to his own sense of right." Nor was the Faculty free to 
control the details of his daily life. "Every student," read the 
enactments, "shall be free to attend the school of his choice and 
no other than he chooses." "The students shall be free to diet 
themselves in any of the hotels of the university, at their choice, 
or elsewhere other than in taverns, as shall suit themselves. ' ' 
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It was not many years before the professors imported to launch 
the new university withdrew from its service. First Key was 
called back to England, then Long, each to a position of greater 
dignity and importance. It is pleasant to know that the riotous 
indocility of some of their pupils did not mask the pleasant 
memories of the more studious and of their honest work. "I be- 
lieve, and I still believe," wrote Long to one of these with 
whom he corresponded regularly down to the close of his dis- 
tinguished and faithful life, "that I never had more youths of 
good ability under me, nor youths more capable of being made 
good and useful men." Other withdrawals and changes came 
gradually. By 1840 the teaching staff had been almost entirely 
renewed. Some of the new men were graduates of the univer- 
sity. All the Faculty possessed naturally, or had at least ac- 
quired a more sympathetic understanding of their students, a 
closer contact with their lives, a clearer conception of the Tight- 
ness and reasonableness of their founder's academic code. Great 
abilities, unfaltering zeal, sound learning, manly courage, stain- 
less living, and lofty thinking conquered for them an admiring 
and faithful allegiance. Where all were true and good and wise 
it might seem invidious to single out any for peculiar praise. 
Yet it is not too much to say of three men that they were at 
least among the foremost in the great and noble work accom- 
plished by the united efforts of all. Those who admire the 
achievements of the fathers may think of three executives of the 
Faculty, each of whom stood for some notable advancement of 
the common cause — of the martyred Davis, whose sweet charity 
married to unfaltering courage taught the grace of gentleness in 
rebuke; of Edward Courtenay, in whom infinite patience was 
united with an inflexible and impartial justice; of Gessner Har- 
rison, who learned for himself and showed to his colleagues the 
art of governing by influence, rather than by authority. To 
these men, more perhaps than to all the others, did the Univer- 
sity of Virginia owe the method of her discipline and the secret 
of her academic life. 

At this auspicious epoch a fourth member of the Faculty, 
Henry St. George Tucker, offered to his collegues in June, 
1842, the following resolution: 
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"Resolved, That in all future written examinations for dis- 
tinction or other honours of the University each candidate shall 
attach to the written answers presented by him on such examina- 
tion a certificate in the following words: 'I, A. B., do hereby 
certify on honour that I have derived no assistance during the 
time of this examination from any source whatever, whether oral 
or written or in print, in giving the above answers.' " 

That the time was ripe is shown by the facts that this resolu- 
tion passed without dissent, and as far as the record shows, with- 
out debate; that forthwith it commended itself to the students, 
who cordially approved the regulation and took the enforcement 
of it into their own hands ; and that of their own motion they 
have devised a simple but firmly organized procedure for carry- 
ing the measure into effect. 

That such a regulation was proposed and adopted would be 
proof, if proof were needed, that fraudulent devices had crept 
into the examination rooms The original law of the Faculty 
reproduced the practice common in the colleges of that day — 
the practice of the present day at Oxford and Cambridge and 
many other schools. Every examination was conducted by a 
committee of three professors under the following rule: 

"A majority of the committee shall always be present during 
the examination, and they shall see that the students keep per- 
fect silence, do not leave their seats, and have no communication 
with one another or with other persons." 

School-boy ethics is a curious branch of moral philosophy and 
one of its principles seems to be that "where there is no trust, 
deceit is no crime," and we know from Faculty records, as well 
as from other sources, that cheating in examinations was prac- 
ticed, and by a certain class of sudents, was condoned. One of 
the most painful and shocking episodes in my recollection is 
that of an Alumni Banquet at Virginia, where an old gentleman 
who had been a student in the thirties, was among the guests of 
honour and was called upon to speak. He was an old man, and had 
served his State nobly and well in both peace and war, and had 
received the highest honours in her gift. He rose and told as a 
merry jest the tale of some petty examination-cheatery, which he 
had himself committed in his student days. The crowded room 
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was silent as the grave. There was not a smile, not a whisper. 
The younger alumni looked as if dumb with disbelief. To them 
the system under which they lived was coeval with the Uni- 
versity; the past had held no shames. The old man took his seat 
and the toast-master, without comment, called up the next speaker. 
The examinations are conducted to-day under Professor Tuck- 
er's resolution of 1842, extended to preclude by explicit pledge, 
the giving, as well as the receiving, of assistance. The commit- 
tee of three professors is still present, but simply to ensure 
order and quiet, and to answer reasonable inquiries as to the 
question paper. The very appearance of watching the conduct 
of individual students is avoided. It is felt that the jealous self- 
respect of the student-body furnishes the best guarantee of hon- 
esty. Some of us habitually speak in a simple but earnest way 
to the First Year classes at one of the closing lectures of the 
Fall Term on the attitude of the University towards its students 
in general and particularly as to the examinations, and strive to 
impress upon them by affectionate admonition the genuineness 
of our trust in them and the reciprocal duty resting on them of 
a fastidious rectitude of action. But these admonitions seem 
even to us almost needless. So powerful is student tradition 
in these matters that no student brings with him to the exami- 
nation room anything but a fresh pad of paper and a fountain 
pen; that no two students willingly occupy places at the same 
desk ; that no student leaves the room alone even for a few min- 
utes ; that no student 'ever visits his room alone during the ex- 
amination hours for any purpose whatsoever. Not only with the 
Faculty, but with the students themselves, the prevalent belief 
is that the examinations are absolutely honest. The fact that 
at rare intervals some pitiful creature — usually a man strange to 
the traditions and ideals of the place — yields to temptation, 
cheats and is detected, adds to our confidence in the prevalent 
rectitude. Where every man strives to avoid the very appear- 
ance of evil, the actions of such a student soon bring him under 
suspicion. His classmates, jealous of the fair fame of their class 
and of the University, observe him more carefully. We believe 
that such men are almost invariably first suspected, then de- 
tected, then expelled. 
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The procedure in such cases is the same in all the depart- 
ments. Each of these is organized into a Class and elects a 
Class-President and other officers, who are charged with the 
duty of advancing the general interests of the Class. The sus- 
pected student is at once reported confidentially to the President 
of the Class. The charge and the evidence are laid by him be- 
fore the Class officers. If the evidence appears convincing, the 
student is called privately before these officers and confronted 
with his accusers. He hears the charge, the evidence is recited 
before him, and he makes his explanation. If he clears himself, 
the charge is at once dismissed and nothing is ever heard of it 
by any outsider. If he cannot exculpate himself, he is given 
the choice of private withdrawal from the Univeristy or a pub- 
lic trial. Usually the first of these alternatives is elected. If 
the student takes the second, he may have his trial either be- 
fore his Class, or before the entire University, and the jury may 
be, at his option, composed of his classmates or may be an out- 
side board of impartial referees. The Faculty takes no part in 
the proceedings. In theory even the convicted student has the 
right of appeal first to the Faculty and the President, then to the 
Board. In practice there is no appeal. 

The most spectacular of these trials, and the last up to the 
present time, occurred a few years ago in the case of a third - 
year medical student. Sprung from an old Virginian family, 
he was a young man with loyal friends among his intimates, a 
member of ribbon societies and college organizations of all sorts, 
a toast with the girls. His intellectual capacity was not great, 
and he found himself confronted with the danger of failure on 
courses necessary for the attainment of his doctor's degree. It 
was believed by his fellow-students that his breakdown occurred 
first during the previous session. They became anxious about 
his conduct, but no positive proofs of delinquency presented 
themselves. At last impunity brought with it recklessness. 
The evidence of his criminality seemed clear and the specific 
charge was made against him. At first he left the University 
rather than face a formal examination. His friends, who loved 
him and believed in his innocence, prevailed upon him to return 
and face his accusers. He came back, but refused to be tried 
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before a jury either from his Class or from the University at 
large, asserting the existence among his fellow-students of an 
invincible prejudice against him. Finally he agreed to submit 
his case to a jury of professors, taken from the other depart- 
ments, he to select one, his accusers one, and the Class officers 
the third. The trial was held at night in the great Public Hall 
of the University. Both sides were represented by legal coun- 
sel. The evidence was given in full detail before an audience, 
containing doubtless every student in the University, and large 
numbers of the local alumni. The witnesses were cross-ques- 
tioned and every effort was made to reach the truth. The pro- 
ceedings were marked by perfect order, by quiet solemnity. 
Yet the whole affair was desperately tragical and painful, and its 
exposures of the guilt of the accused student and of the meas- 
ures taken to establish his criminality were alike distressing 
and revolting. No one who attended this trial can ever forget 
the spectacle, or ever desire to have it renewed. When at a late 
hour of the evening the jury reached their verdict of condemna- 
tion, the young man disappeared, never again to revisit the Uni- 
versity or face the countenances of his fellow-students. 

Fortunately for our University life, like trials are exceedingly 
rare, and the offense which occasions them is, we believe, pro- 
portionately uncommon. Such is the tragical tension of these 
occasions, and so wretched is the fate of the convicted offender, 
that numerous occurrences would bring about some inevitable 
disaster. The young Virginian, who is expelled from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, finds upon his brow the ineffaceable mark of 
his shame. At home he is excluded from every club, shut out 
from every position of trust, debarred from every office of hon- 
our. Abroad he finds everywhere the omnipresent Virginian, 
who carries with him through all the world the memories and 
traditions of his early home. I have been interrogated privately 
by the officers of New York Clubs as to the University 
records of candidates for admission to their privileges. In all 
my experience I have never known or heard of a man who lived 
down the memories of an expulsion under the Honour System. 
In discussing it with Northern teachers I have found them often 
shocked by this aspect of relentless severity. To them if seems 
4 
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savage and un-Christian. They feel that the crime of fraud, com- 
mitted under stress of great temptation, sincerely repented, and 
honestly repaired, should be condoned. To the students of Vir- 
ginia the case wears a different aspect. They condemn and 
punish not the fraud, but the lie — a lie cold-blooded, selfish, 
and murderous to the common good-fame. The offender signs 
the lie deliberately. Before the fault was committed, he knew 
he must sign the lie. And he signs it not as an individual, 
but as the member of a class, whose honour is in his custody ; 
as an alumnus of a college whose fair repute is prostituted to 
his selfish ends. To cheat and lie under the conditions of stu- 
dent life in Virginia with them betokens hopeless moral debase- 
ment. 

It is from this point of view that we must judge what seems to 
the careless observer the student's capricious application of the 
Honour System. Men have been expelled under it for publish- 
ing in the University Magazine a stolen article and offering it 
in competition for a prize. They have been expelled for cheat- 
ing at cards with their fellow-students, or for evading payment of 
just debts by falsely claiming they had been robbed. They have 
been expelled for sexual crimes against younger students and for 
violent and insulting behavior to ladies or others defeneless per- 
sons. Of many other offenses the students refuse to take cog- 
nizance. Gambling they condone as long as the game is fairly 
played. Drinking they seem to consider one accomplishment of 
a gentleman, and drunkenness is simply the unfortunate error of 
an immature judgment. Sexual passion is common to man, and 
illicit indulgence in it has perils and penalties, which are its 
proper punishment. We cannot change their code, if we would, 
and for my part I should doubt the wisdom of a change. The 
student does not analyze his convictions. He feels them, and by 
a true and just instinct sets apart from other human frailties 
those sins which destroy confidence in the sinner's inward sound- 
ness of nature. If the foundations of character are destroyed, 
then the toppling superstructure of reputation must go likewise. 

The conditions which have made possible the establishment 
of this system in Virginia and its successful maintenance are 
not unworthy of our study. Foremost among them I put Jeffer- 
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son's own convictions and ideals, the academic statutes framed 
by him for the government of the new university, and the pecu- 
liar, though beautiful lay-out of the buildings, which, whether 
by accident or by design, forced upon a reluctant Faculty the 
adoption and the adjustment of the Jeffersonian plan. As far 
as the discipline at Virginia is concerned those earliest statutes 
are still in force, consecrated by a noble tradition and com- 
mending themselves to our present day by their genuine human- 
ity and their sagacious reserve. The Honour System in every 
college must be a growth rather than a building, a part of the 
life rather than a part of the law, and in Jefferson's sweet and 
noble ideal I find its true seed. 

Hardly less essential is a compact academic life, where the 
students are brought into familiar and gracious contact with 
each other and with their teachers. The Romans were not far 
wrong when they failed to distinguish between a stranger and 
an enemy. Mutual knowledge brings almost inevitably mutual 
understanding and mutual sympathy, and out of these grow the 
care for common interests and the love for common causes. 
The life of an Oxford College is to-day the hope of many for 
American collegiate development, and all remember how Arnold 
re-created Rugby by means of the boys who lodged in his own 
house and boarded at his own table and came under his personal 
tuition. Jefferson's academic village lent itself most admirably 
to the creation of such an academic life. The professors lived 
amidst their students and the physical nearness of dormitory 
and pavilion translated itself into social courtesies and moral 
contacts. The students themselves were brought into natural 
and unconstrained intercourse with each other and learned to 
know and to trust each other and to live a common life with 
common aims and common ideals. 

Virginia was happy also in the qualities of her professors. 
They were men of high social standards, of sound scholarship, 
of noble aspiration. Many of them had acquired wide experi- 
ence of life and deep knowledge of men. More than one pos- 
sessed rare executive powers. But with it all and above all they 
were gentlemen and added the gracious courtesy of their caste to 
the force of robust intelligence and the energy of virile natures, 
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Only to-day 1 I stood with Colonel Mosby before a pavilion on 
West Lawn. "Here," said he, "lived a man whom I rever- 
enced and still reverence above all men. Not even before Gen- 
eral Lee on the battlefield did I stand with such awe and admi- 
ration as before Professor Courtenay. ' ' It was the daily inter- 
course with those men that transformed student -life in Virginia 
and brought the Honour System to its birth. 

A system created with so great expenditure of moral energy 
and anxious thought is worthy of preservation. If it be in any 
college a vital principle of action, an active element in the col- 
legiate life, then none among the academic interests of that 
college should be held more sacred or guarded more sedulously. 
No gain of income or of prestige, no enlargement of numbers or 
of teaching power, no relief from the burden of discipline or the 
responsibilities of direction, can in the long run compensate for 
the destruction or even the weakening of the sense of personal 
and collective honour in the academic life. In two directions the 
modern university is confronted with serious present danger to 
the true, that is, the spiritual elements of its existence. One of 
these directions is that of college athletics, the other is that of 
college administration. 

Faculties have for many years withheld from interference with 
college athletics because some men believed and others hoped 
that the wholesome elements in it would purify and sweeten the 
rest. We persuaded ourselves that the filthy scum that came 
to the top, the vile odours that tainted the air, were but manifesta- 
tions of a natural and healthful fermentation soon to be com- 
pleted and done with forever. Long observation and close study 
have proved that this noisome fermentation was constantly re- 
newed by accessions of corrupting agencies from without ; that 
ungoverned athletics was simply a by-pass from an outside 
sewer, which drained its poison into the pure springs of the aca- 
demic life. At Virginia, and other universities as well, it has 
been finally determined that athletics must be subjected to Faculty 
control; that its practices must be made open and honest; that 
games must be played as examinations are taken — on honour ; 

1 October 20, 1906. 
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and that unless athletics can be made wholesome and clean, then 
athletics must go. 

As universities grow, as classes enlarge and multiply, as fac- 
ulties expand, as administrative organization becomes more in- 
tricate, the maintenance of close personal relations between pro- 
fessors and students and among the students themselves, becomes 
increasingly difficult. There was a time when the President of 
an American university would know personally every student 
upon the rolls. Gessner Harrison made a special study of his 
matriculation book, and each night would carefully go over the 
names of the men registered during the day, until at last he had 
connected the name and the face of every student in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. General Lee made it a duty to know per- 
sonally every student in his University, and on one well known 
occasion administered a stinging rebuke to a young professor, 
who, presuming on the famed tenacity of Lee's memory, failed 
to introduce a young man whom Lee had forgotten. In our 
great hypertrophied American universities, with their enormous 
faculties, the president hardly knows his own professors; the 
professors do not know the men in their own classes ; the stu- 
dents do not know their own class-mates. The true academic 
life is stifled and the virtues of manliness and honour and rever- 
ence and love, once begotten from it, perish before the birth un- 
less elsewhere engendered. Against this danger we know not 
as yet how to fight. As the trusts have stifled initiative in 
business ; as the factories have choked the life out of the indi- 
vidual producer in the decorative arts ; so the great University 
may transform the face of modern education. We can only 
cry — Absit omen ! 

To think of the Honour System as a mere artifice for securing 
honesty in the examination room, as an automatic machine for re- 
placing so many keen-eyed proctors, is to miss the heart of the 
whole thing. The college officer who attempts to use it for ends 
so low, for purposes so mean, must not be surprised if it breaks 
down in his hands. To be effectual it must be conceived as a 
vital principle, exalting to nobler ends and purer aims all the in- 
carnations of the academic life. It ought to affect and it will 
affect the outlook of the student-mind upon all questions of con- 
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duct and of duty. He is brought under its constraining force at 
an age when the sanctions of religious rearing often begin to 
loose their power ; when the fresh new world of freedom and of 
joy allures him with manifold temptations ; when the nascent 
powers of virility produce in body and brain and heart the riot- 
ous springtide of youth and hope. Shall we account it a small 
thing if at this fateful moment we possess a discipline which 
helps to keep him straight and clean ; which tells him in accents 
he can but heed that to be brave and loyal and true is man's 
peculiar virtue; which bids him embrace failure rather than 
stoop to fraud ; which teaches him to despise an undeserved suc- 
cess and contemn an unmerited reward? The great malady of our 
modern times is the adoration of the winning side. In the busi- 
ness world to be rich at whatever cost to body and to soul ; in 
the political world to be powerful, whatever the price in sincerity 
and faith ; in the social world to lead through whatever sloughs 
of ignoble pleasure and brainless folly — these are the manias of 
the life of our day. In our own South we do not yet feel their 
full frenzy ; but year by year and decade by decade the poison 
works its way deeper and deeper into our veins. Already our 
more affluent, more powerful, more luxurious neighbors of the 
Northern States are finding the fruits they battled for turn to 
ashes on their lips. But still the frenzied fight goes on. If in 
the academic life there be a point of vision, a principle of sanity, 
a rule of honour; if it sends out these young collegians with souls 
tempered to disdain wealth attained by fraud or force, and power 
won by ignoble surrenders, and leadership gained by base com- 
pliances, then once again it may come about that through the 
colleges God has willed to save the State. 

I feel assured that I shall not need in concluding this paper to 
apologize for its personal tone or its frequent reference to the ex- 
periences of a single school. To speak to you with force and 
clearness I must needs speak concerning that which my own 
eyes have seen, my own hands have handled. As I look back over 
the thirty years of my professorship, I cannot recall that any one 
of my students ever answered me falsely or even disingenuously 
as to his work or any other topic; or tried to mislead me as to 
his performance ; or met me on any ground other than that of 
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openness and veracity. During eight years of service in the 
Chairman's office, when the discipline of all the students of the 
University was in my hands, but one man ever told me a lie, and 
he came back the next morning and confessed the truth, although 
the truth ensured his dismissal from the Univeristy. These ex- 
periences and others like them force us to believe in the Honour 
System and constrain us to commend it to others. We say 
frankly that it will not stop gambling, or prevent drunkenness, 
or establish chastity as a rule of college life. But it is the best 
friend to truth-telling ; to honesty in word and deed ; to manly 
openness of life and thought. Of all disciplines, it is the best 
to make men. 

Nor do I need to say to this audience that the University of 
Virginia claims no monopoly of this system and asserts no rights 
of prior discovery in the spirit of honour. We are, I fear, sus- 
pected by some of a sort of arrogance in such matters. We are 
sometimes told of schools, where the equivalent of this system 
existed from the day when the first foundation-stone was laid, 
and so told that we might well feel ashamed of our own difficul- 
ties. It was not so in Virginia. This plant of Jefferson's was 
not native to our arid Virginian soil. It was an exotic, planted 
in faith and love, tended with carefulness, guarded with prayers, 
watered with tears and at least once with blood, coming slowly 
to its maturity. The university of the twentieth century, with 
all the accumulating momentum of social progress may, per- 
haps, effect with ease what has cost us so much in time and 
pains. For ourselves we hold gratefully and reverently to this 
bequest of the Father of our University, and guard it with de- 
vout and unwearying care. In the day of our adversity it was 
our chief support. In the time of our prosperity may it not de- 
part from us. 

An interesting and instructive parallel might be drawn be- 
tween the work of reformation done by Arnold at Rugby and 
the work of Jefferson and his successors in Virginia. Arnold 
was called to Rugby in 1827 and died there in June, 1842. The 
work at Rugby and the work in Virginia were therefore exactly 
synchronous. The great object of both was also the same — to 
secure a body of self-respecting and self-governing youths. 
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The method and the secret of both were the same; the method, 
that of trust ; the secret, that of exalted personal virtue reaching 
down and lifting up to its own plane the unspoiled lives of in- 
genuous boys. 

The differences between the ideals of Arnold and of Jefferson 
are equally striking. The great Head-master found in the Sixth 
Form of his school an engine ready-built for his work. The 
boys of this Form possessed already a traditional power and 
authority over their school-fellows. Thus it came about that 
Arnold strove to create out of his Sixth Form a governing aris- 
tocracy of virtue and scholarship. Jefferson's aim was to build 
his whole university into a democracy informed with sweetness 
and light. Arnold approached his task as a Christian and a 
clergyman, using the sanctions of religion to enforce his claims, 
and employing his sermons as the great means of appeal to his 
boys. Jefferson was here, as always, a deist and a statesman, 
using wise statutes to direct the primitive currents of human 
nature into the channels where he would have them flow. 

In all the details of Arnold's dealings with his boys we see 
exemplified the very spirit of Jefferson's conception of school 
government. So familiar have the practices and precepts of a 
gentler and more rational discipline now become, that we may 
find Arnold's methods and Arnold's maxims paralleled in a 
thousand schools to-day. But we should not forget that it was 
Arnold's influence and the example of his success at Rugby 
which reformed Public School education in England, and that 
Jefferson's lofty conception of academic life has with us in Vir- 
ginia and in all the South been potent in producing the same re- 
sults. Much that is said of Arnold and by Arnold, reads as if it 
had fallen from the lips of our great American. 

"In the higher forms," writes his biographer, Dean Stan- 
ley, "any attempt at proof of an assertion was immediately 
checked." "If you say so, that is quite enough: of course I 
believe you ! ' ' 

Stanley describes in the same connection, Arnold's practice 
"of treating the boys as gentlemen and reasonable beings; of 
making them respect themselves by the mere respect he shewed 
to them, of shewing that he appealed and trusted to their own 
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common sense and conscience ; . . . of keeping punishment, 
as much as possible, in the background, and by kindness and 
encouragement attracting the good and noble feelings of those 
with whom he had to deal." 

As I began this paper with a quotation from Jefferson, ex- 
pounding what I conceive to be the true theory of academic gov- 
ernment, permit me to conclude it in words from Arnold, giving 
us what I take to be the true theory of academic training — 
moral as well as intellectual : 

"I hold fast to the great truth that 'Blessed is he that over- 
cometh.' Amid scenes of temptation and trial, the character is 
braced to greater beauty and firmness than it ever can attain 
without enduring and witnessing them. Our work here would 
be absolutely unendurable, if we did not bear in mind that we 
should look forward as well as backward ; if we did not remem- 
ber that the victory of fallen man lies, not in innocence but in 
tried virtue.'' 

William M. Thornton. 
The University of Virginia. 



